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IT IS CERTAIN THAT BRITAIN AND FRANCE will have a

great influence in deciding the terms of peace both because
they are Great Powers and because they will have borne the
main burden of winning the war. It is equally certain, how-
ever, that the chief problems which await a solution He in
Eastern and South-Eastern Europe, that the countries in
those parts will inevitably take a very great part in drafting
the treaty, and that any peace which is not reasonably
successful in satisfying them will not be of long duration.

The Western Democracies must remember that both this
war and the last began in Eastern Europe and not originally
nor chiefly out of a quarrel between them and Germany.
The so-called Great War was a group of different wars all
waged simultaneously, in which the combatants, however
willing to co-operate, were in fact seeking entirely different
objectives.

For half a century it had been inevitable that the Austro-
Hungarian and Turkish Empires should disrupt, and all
diplomats realized that if such a disruption did not quickly
result from a war, it would before long be the cause of a
war. In Eastern Europe, therefore, the Great War might well
be called the War of the Succession to the Austrian Empire,
and in the Middle East it might be called the War of the
Succession to the Turkish Empire. The war in Western
Europe might similarly be regarded again as two separate
wars: one was a further incident in the secular struggle
between Prussia and France, the other was the new struggle
between Britain and Germany in which Britain sought to
retain her supremacy at sea against the German challenge.

The fall of the Austro-Hungarian Empire was brought